NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST  PHASE
coffin, on which lay the sword and the mantle of Marengo, was borne by British soldiers to a car drawn by four of the Emperor's horses, and thence again by relays of British soldiers to a spot which he had himself chosen, should burial in France be refused. It was in a garden at the bottom of a deep ravine. There, under the shade of two willows, by the side of a spring which had supplied the Emperor with water to drink, had the grave been dug. The inmates of Longwood followed as chief mourners. Then came Lowe, Montchenu, and the officials, civil, naval, and military, of the island. As the body was lowered into the earth there were salvoes of musketry and cannon.
Nineteen years afterwards a French frigate, under the command of the Prince of Joinville, anchored at Jamestown. It had come for the purpose of conveying back to France the Emperor's remains. They had been surrendered in the hope expressed by the British government that the last traces of national animosity would be buried in the tomb of Napoleon. But before the vessel had returned with her precious burden the two countries were on the very brink of war. In the Belle-Poule there returned on this last pious pilgrimage to St. Helena Bertrand and Gour-gaud, the young Las Cases, and Arthur Bertrand ("the first French visitor who entered St. Helena without Lord Bathurst's permission"). There, too, were Marchand, the most faithful and trusted of the Emperor's attendants, Noverraz, Pierron, and Ar-chambault, as well as St. Denis, who, disguised under the name of Ali, had acted as second Mameluke with Rustan, and whom Napoleon had often used as an amanuensis at St. Helena. Together these sombre
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